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One thing alone seems quite certain. The mechanical system 
which never admits conjectural emendation will not restore us the 
primitive text. Definite evidence does not go far enough to enable 
us not to be subjective, and therefore we shall have to be subjective or 
admit that the text of the gospels is irredeemably corrupt and that we 
cannot restore it. It is sometimes well to remember that, after all, it 
is only untrained subjectivity which is necessarily of the Evil One. 

Kirsopp Lake. 
Oxford, England. 



THE BELIEFS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The science of comparative religion is probably making the most 
rapid advances of any branch of theological study at the present time. 
It is fostered by the fuller intercourse between nations and the sense of 
solidarity that is pervading the world. Its scope is increased by the 
discoveries of ancient religious records, by the translations of sacred 
books, and by anthropological studies of our day. Its bearing upon 
questions of doctrine is acknowledged more fully. Comparative reli- 
gion is not only the application of the scientific method to the histor- 
ical religions, but it also should be the expression of an intelligent, 
candid, and hopeful Christian faith which believes in the providence of 
the All- Father, the light of the Logos, and the universal influences of 
the Spirit. The only adequate apologetic for the coming century, in 
the face of the world-wide problems, must include the recognition of 
the claims of comparative religion. 

The study, however, is attended with many difficulties, some of 
which are peculiar to itself. It has been advocated and prosecuted by 
those who not only are "without prejudice" in favor of Christianity 
and revelation, but who have erected upon its impartial plain masked 
batteries to attack the certainties of all religion. Indifferentists have 
given their approval, who are pleased to see all religions apparently 
reduced to the same level, as they believe in the authority of no reli- 
gion. The science has been passing through what may be termed the 
"slumming" stage, when well-dressed, cultivated seekers after novel 
sensations have enjoyed themselves by personally inspecting the 
quaint religious habits and curious customs of the out-of-the-way por- 
tions of the human race. But objections which may properly be 
brought against the sincerity or seriousness of some investigators do 
not bear equally upon the value of the investigation. 
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Yet in the science itself, when properly pursued, there are inherent 
difficulties. There are found the hindrances in the way of precision 
common to all sciences which deal, not with the mechanism of the 
material world, but with the spontaneity and individualism of human- 
ity. 1 The thoughts and opinions of mankind are far less easy to clas- 
sify than the shape of the cranium or the facial angle. It is probable 
that no set of opinions are more difficult to reduce to simplicity and 
system than those which concern man's belief in invisible or super- 
natural powers. 2 There is confusion and ambiguity in regard to some 
of the essential terms in the discussion, such as "religion " itself, 
" animism," and the like. And to complete the intricacy of the prob- 
lem, in the study of so-called " primitive " religion not only must the 
actual beliefs of the savages be taken into consideration, but these 
beliefs are presented to us through the media of witnesses whose 
" personal equation " is sometimes found to be a subtle and significant 
element in their testimony. 

The study of primitive religion is therefore the paradise, or happy 
hunting-ground, for the man with a theory. Odd must the theory be 
that cannot find support and solace in some statements of travelers or 
missionaries. The present debates concerning the claims of animism 
illustrate this point. 

Animism, although Max Miiller tried to send the term " into exile," 3 
has been held, since the publication of Tylor's Primitive Culture in 1 8 7 1 , 
as the most widely accepted scientific theory of the origin of religion. 
It marked a great advance over Hegel's formulae and the fetich theory. 
There are signs now which indicate that its opponents are becoming 
more bold and its friends more cautious, if not less confident. In the 
field of Old Testament history animism is now held by independent 
students to be insufficient to interpret the facts in the manner in which 
it was employed by Stade and Lippert.* From the Roman Catholic 
position Dr. Aloys Borchert has recently published an able critique of 
the theory, adducing considerable evidence to show that soul-, ancestor-, 
and spirit-worship were not the earliest forms of religious expression. 
His argument is joined, naturally, to a general denunciation of 
Evolutionismus? De la Saussaye holds that animism was more a 

'James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. I, pp. 14, 15. 

* L. H. MORGAN, Ancient Society, p. 5. 

3 Max Muller, Natural Religion, p. 160. 

« American Journal of Theology, 1900, p. 422; 1901, p. 122. 

'A. Borchert, Der Animismus, 1900 (Freiburg i. B.), p. 130. 
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philosophy than a religion, and that no religion consisted in animism 
alone. 6 Tiele says that it has been abandoned by many, if not by most, 
experts. 7 Even in its stronghold, in the Folk-Lore Society, there are 
indications of disloyalty. The English Society in 1900 turned from 
its investigation of " Cat's Cradle Among the Papuans " to consider a 
paper on " Pre-Animistic Forms of Religion," in which it was asserted 
that the theory was in danger of being overworked, and that the facts 
disprove its claims. 8 But the most telling assault on the theory in 
recent years has been made by Mr. Andrew Lang, in the entertaining 
pages of The Making of Religion, and in other recent productions. 9 
Mr. Lang has collected a mass of evidence, drawn from a large num- 
ber of authorities, to prove that " low races " possess clearer and higher 
conceptions of Deity than the anthropologists are willing to allow. 
Savages in America, Africa, and Oceanica are found with the belief in 
a " High God," who is the benevolent maker of all things. If Mr. 
Lang were content with maintaining that " it seems proved beyond a 
doubt that the savages have ' felt after ' a conception of a Creator 
higher than that for which they have commonly got credit," one might 
agree with Professor Iverach that "he seems to have made out his 
case and supported his thesis." 10 But Mr. Lang has committed him- 
self to a peculiar theory of "degeneration," which encumbers (one 
would think unnecessarily) his position. This degeneration, which he 
is careful to explain is not from any " supernatural revelation to the 
earliest men," " hangs in the air. It is frequently asserted to be a 
reality, but it is given no base or background. Still, he declares that 
" only contradictory facts, in sufficient quantity, can annihilate the old 
theory of degeneration when it is presented in this form." 1 * The 
1,428 pages of the enlarged edition of J. G. Frazer's The Golden 
Bough?* to take a single example, would seem to most readers to be a 
"sufficient quantity" of " contradictory facts " (if quantity is the desid- 
eratum), for Dr. Frazer's great work, along with the various volumes 
of the " Grimm Library," supports, without qualification, the view of 
man's gradual mental and moral progression in his religious concep- 
tions. But is truth a warfare of this description, where one theory, 

6 Religionsgeschichte, 2te Aufl., 1897, Vol. I, p. 13. 

? Jheol.Jahresbericht, 1898, p. 444. * Folk-Lore, 1900, p. 163. 

9 Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2d ed., 1899, and The Homeric Hymns. 

10 Critical Review, 1898, p. 394. 

"Myth, Ritual and Religion, 1899, Vol. I, p. xiii. 

" Making of Religion, p. 290. I3 Second edition, 3 vols., 1900. 
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with ten thousand facts, surrenders when another theory comes 
against it with twenty thousand ? What are " contradictory " facts ? 
Facts can hardly be " contradictory " to each other (if they are facts), 
but only to insufficient theories set for their explanation. The phrase, 
however, strikes the nerve of the final difficulty in the path of the sci- 
ence. The evidence is not harmonious. This variation not only 
opens the way for divergent theories of the origin of religion, but it 
comes at times to an impasse, in a direct contradiction in regard to 
the facts. So this discussion, revealing the inconsistency, and even 
conflict, in the testimony, leads necessarily to the closer scrutiny of the 
accuracy of the evidence. 

Perhaps in no line of historical science is the question of the com- 
petency of the witnesses more significant than in the study of primi- 
tive religion. The doctrinal and theoretical presuppositions, or 
prejudices, must be fairly weighed to determine the personal equation 
of the investigators. In regard to the American religions, this point 
is especially important in questions relating to demonology. The 
subtle word " Wakan," which denotes the mysterious or supernatural, 
"comprehending all manifestations of the unseen world," 14 has been 
frequently rendered " devil." In the earlier days it was so translated by 
those who held that the religion of the " savage " was the direct inspira- 
tion of the evil one. While the Indians undoubtedly believed in 
spirits able and willing to work natural and moral evils, and sacrificed 
to them in consequence, yet "Okee" and the other "Divell" gods 
mentioned in early testimony are hardly to be considered as counter- 
parts of Satan. In the Indian sign language, while the sign for " medi- 
cine" signifies the "mysterious or unknown, or the concealed and 
obscure forces of nature," the sign for God is the "sign for medicine 
and pointing to the zenith, or the sign for great and pointing to the 
zenith, with the extended index of the right hand." " 5 

In studying the beliefs of the North American Indians, an exami- 
nation of part of the evidence shows some of the more obvious causes 
for error. These will be noted, especial attention being given to the 
psychological causes of error in the testimony. 

The tendency in the earlier testimony was usually to underestimate 
the native beliefs. The reasons for this lay partly in the mind of the 
European and partly in the mind of the Indian. The European was 
wholly unacquainted with the language, both in its vocabulary and in 

"D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 62. 

■5 W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Language, 1885, pp. 189, 248. 
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its subtle modal characteristics. Its inadequacy to express ordinary 
conceptions of civilized peoples, and the absence of abstract terms, led 
some capable and careful witnesses to disparage unduly the Indian's 
mental powers, and consequently his religious attainments. Biard, the 
Jesuit missionary, wrote in 1611 : 

All their conceptions are limited to sensible and material things ; there is 

nothing abstract, internal, spiritual, or distinct Words expressing 

universal and generic ideas, such as beast, animal, body, substance, and the 
like, these are altogether too learned for them. 

Observing, then, no external religious ceremonials, he adds: "They 
have no temples, sacred edifices, rites, ceremonies, or religious teach- 
ings." l6 Five years later, after more careful study, he modified his 
views decidedly. Cayne, also a Jesuit missionary, in 1618 wrote that the 
Canadian Indians had " almost no conception of Deity or concern for 
salvation." ' 7 Hennepin, the Recollet missionary, as late as 1682 said : 
We must all of us own that almost all of the savages in general have no 
Belief of a Deity, and that they are incapable of the common and ordinary 
arguments and reasonings that the rest of mankind are led by upon this sub- 
ject ; so dark and stupid are their understandings. 18 

This opinion, especially if we adopt Parkman's view that Hennepin was 
an "impostor," would show that darkness and stupidity were not char- 
acteristics of the Indian alone. Hennepin adds later : 

Their language, which is very expressive in everything else, is so barren 
on this subject, that we can't find any expression in it to signify the Deity, or 
any one of the mysteries, not even the most common : this gives us great per- 
plexity when we would convert them. 

Hennepin, however, makes other statements hard to reconcile with this ; 
as, for example, giving several names for the Deity in the Indian dia- 
lects. Jouvency, writing in 17 10 of the earlier experiences of the 
Jesuit missions, said : 

There is among them no system of religion, or care of it. They honor a 
Deity who has no definite character or regular code of worship. They per- 
ceive, however, through the twilight, as it were, that some Deity does exist. 19 

Verrazzano, in his letter on the discovery of Norumbega, in 1524 (if 
there is truth under the interpolations), could find neither worship, 
sacrifice, nor temples. He adds quaintly : " We suppose that they have 
no religion at all, and that they live at their owne libertie." " 

"Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1896), Vol. II, pp. II, 75. 

" Ibid., Vol. II, p. 201. *> Jesuit Relations, Vol. I, p. 287. 

** Continuation of New Discovery, pp. 65, 69. "° Hakluyfs Divers Voyages, p. 71. 
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Another reason for the undue depreciation of the native beliefs was 
the failure of the Europeans to understand the secretiveness of the 
Indian disposition. Le Jeune, a Jesuit, wrote in 1633 : 

It is a great mistake to think that they have no knowledge of a divinity. 
.... I confess that the savages have no public or common prayer, nor any 
form of worship usually rendered to one whom they hold as God, and their 
knowledge is only as darkness. But it cannot be denied that they recognize 

some nature superior to the nature of man I do not know their secrets, 

but from the little that I am about to say it will be seen that they recognize 
some divinity. 21 

" I do not know their secrets " ! This is a long step in advance from 
the superficial statements that they had no conception of Deity nor 
names for him. Benzoni, in iS72,shows this secretiveness of the Indian. 
In speaking of the native idols he said : " The ministers of their 
faith keep a great many of them hidden in caves and underground, 
sacrificing to them occultly, and asking in what manner they can pos- 
sibly expel the Christians from their country." 28 Schoolcraft, while 
defending the character of the Indian from the charge of inveterate 
falsehood, concedes that the proclivity is to concealment and even to 
" habitual want of frankness of utterance." 23 He mentions the evasion 
practiced by the Indian on subjects connected with religion. " There 
is an evident avoidance of the subject ; it is manifestly trenching on 
a secret, reserved topic." And further than that, there is "the fear 
of making any revelations on a sacred topic," and even " a secrecy 
which his religion imposes." '* Berkely, in his History of Virginia, 
refers to this fear as a dread of the native priesthood. 

A trait in the character of the Indian which led to further misap- 
prehension of his religious beliefs was his imitativeness. By his readi- 
ness to copy the religious practices of the foreigners he strengthened 
the impression — often, no doubt, intentionally — that he had little or 
no religion of his own. In the account of the first voyage of Colum- 
bus by Peter Martyr (Anghiera), who obtained his information directly 
from Columbus, 25 we have this description of the imitativeness of the 
natives of Hispaniola : 

At the eventide about the falling of the sun when our men went to prayer, 
and kneeled on their knees after the manner of the Christians, they did the 

"Jesuit Relations, Vol. V, p. 153. 22 Hakltjyt ed., pp. 78, 79. 

'3 History, etc., of the Indian Tribes, Vol. II, p. 434. 

2 « Ibid., Vol. V, p. 401. 

»5 Justin Winsor, Narr. and Crit. History, Vol. II, p. 57. 
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like also. And after what manner soever they sawe them pray to the crosse 
they followed them in all poyntes as well as they coulde.* 6 
Chanca, the physician of the fleet of Columbus, giving the narrative of 
the second voyage, in 1494, bore further testimony to this trait: 

My idea of this people is, that if we could converse with them, they 
would all be converted, for they do whatever they see us do, making genu- 
flections before the altars at the Ave Maria and the other parts of the devotional 
service, and making the sign of the cross. They all say that they wish to 
be Christians, although in truth they are idolaters. 37 

The northern Indian had the same willingness to adopt the foreign 
customs, as is seen in Carter's account of the Indians at Hochelega : 

This nation has no knowledge of the true God, but believes in one whom 
they call Cudruaigni, who, they say, often informs them of future events, and 

who throws dust in their eyes when angry with them We endeavored to 

convince them of their erroneous belief, telling them that Cudruaigni was 
only a devil or evil spirit who deceived them ; and affirmed that there is only 
one God of heaven, the Creator of all, from whom we have all good things, 
and that it would be necessary to be baptized, or otherwise they would all be 
damned. They readily acquiesced in these and other things concerning our 
faith, calling their Cudruaigni agouiada, or the evil one, and requesting our 
captain that they might be baptized." 8 

In the Latin edition of Hariot's Narrative of Virginia published by 
DeBry in Frankfort in 1590, after the description of John Wyth's pic- 
ture of Kiwasa, the great Virginian idol, or " Okee," this passage 
follows, which is not found in the English Hakluyt Society reprint : 

Other knowledge of God these miserable ones do not possess ; although I 
think them desirous at least of the knowledge of him ; for when we bow down 
upon our knees to offer prayers to God, they imitate us, and seeing us move 
the lips, they do the same ; wherefore it is likely that they will be led to the 
knowledge of the Gospel. God grant the favor unto them." 

One of the first religious customs to make an impression upon the 
Europeans was the worship of the sun and moon. The reason why 
this belief was soon observed may be that adoration of the heavenly 
bodies would be easily understood by onlookers, and the worship of 
the sun, at least, would probably be performed frequently. Peter 
Martyr Anghiera, in 1516, quoting from a "booke written by one 
Ramonus an Heremite, whom Columbus had left with certayne kinges 

26 De Rebus Oceanicis, etc., Eng. transl., 1612, 1st Decade. 

37 Voyages of Columbus, p. 63. 

38 Kerr, Gen. Hist, and Coll. of Voyages, Vol. VI, pp. 52 f. 

39 Admiranda Narratio, etc., Plate XXI. 
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of the Hand to instruct them in the Christian faith," says of the natives 
of San Domingo : 

Our men therefore were long in the Hand of Hispaniola before they knew 
that the people thereof honoured any other thing than the lights of heaven 
or hadde any other religion, but when they hadde beene longe conversant 
with them and by understanding their language drew to a further familiar- 
itie they had knowledge that they used divers rites and superstitions. 30 

There is the implication, at least, that the worship paid to the 
heavenly bodies was the first that was recognized. Ribault, in 
his Discouerie of Terra Florida (1562), mentions the gesture of the 
Indian king, " lifting up his arme to heaven, put forth his fingers, 
whereby it seemed that he made us to understande that they worshipped 
ye sunne and ye moone for Gods, as afterwarde we understoode it 
so." 31 Samuel Champlain's Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies 
and Mexico in the Years /JQQ-/602 contains this interesting testimony 
to moon-worship, and cannibalism also : 

The greater part of the said Indians, who are not under the domination 
of the Spaniards, adore the moon as their Deity, and when they desire to per- 
form their certnonies, they assemble, great and small, in the middle of their 
villages, and place themselves in a circle. Those who have anything to eat, 
bring it, and they put all the provisions together in the midst of them and 

make the best cheer possible After they have well sung and danced 

they place themselves with their faces to the earth and all at once, they all- 
together begin to cry out and weep, saying, 'Oh ! powerful and bright moon, 
grant that we may conquer our enemies, and may eat them, that we may not 
fall into their hands; and that dying we may go and rejoice with our 
relatives. 3 * 

In the Jesuit Relations, in 161 6, Biard wrote again of the Indians 
of Nouvelle France: "They believe in a God, so they say; but they 
cannot call him by any other name than that of the sun, Niscaminou, 
nor do they know any prayers or manner of worshipping him." But, 
strangely enough, in the next sentence Biard. narrates circumstantially 
the words of the prayer that a young Autmoin (priest) told him he was 
accustomed to offer to the sun, when in great need, after putting on 
his sacred robes, and turning toward the east ! M Lalemant, in the 
Relations for 1626, seems to be equally inconsistent, for he follows 
his statement that they pray to the sun with the assertion that " they 
have no form of divine worship or any kind of prayers." 34 Hennepin, 

3° De Rebus Ocean., Eng.transl., 1st Decade. 

3'Hakluyt, p. 99. w Jesuit Relations^ o\. Ill, p. 133. 

"Hakluyt ed., pp. 37, 38. *Ibid., Vol. V, p. 203. 
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after the assertion, already quoted, that almost all of the savages have 
no belief of a deity, qualifies it by adding that there is " a glimmering 
of a confus'd Notion of God ; " that " some will confess, but very 
cloudily, that the Sun is God : others say 'tis a genius that rules in the 
air. 



'35 



A closer and more sympathetic intercourse with the Indians opened 
the way for an error in the opposite direction, namely, of exaggerating 
their belief in the character and attributes of Deity. The reason for 
this lay in the fact that the Indian was willing, from motives of crafti- 
ness, or politeness, or mental uncertainty, combined, to give his assent 
to any question asked him, especially if it were not quite intelligible. 
Mr. Schoolcraft, speaking of the Algonquin verb, says that " doubting 
phrases are all formed from the simple radix aindum, or aind, mind, 
and imply meditation or reserve of expression." 36 This agnostic 
model expression " aindum " is a clue that will help to interpret some 
very astonishing declarations of belief, which are, on the surface, con- 
tradictory of testimony already considered. It is not difficult to find 
statements which Europeans translated into matter-of-fact assertions, 
in the indicative mood, which were really " doubting phrases," that 
" imply meditation or reserve of expression." "Aindum " will be found 
to blight and blur much of the testimony which Mr. Lang and the 
degenerationists proffer so confidently. 

Peter Martyr, speaking of the native belief in ghosts or familiar 
spirits, termed " Zemes," makes this remarkable statement : 

They think that the Zemes are the messengers {internuncios) of him whom 
they confess (fatentur) to be one alone (unicuni), infinite {fine carentetn), omnip- 
otent, and invisible. 37 

This seems excellent testimony to employ against the "ghost theory." 
The conception of the Infinite, Omnipotent, and Invisible, who is One 
Alone, could hardly have been evolved out of those who are but his 
messengers. The " theologia gentilis " of the Hispaniolan is of a 
high order, and seems more like a reminiscence of than a " degenera- 
tion " from the views of Thomas Aquinas. Peter Martyr calls him 
the " celestial eternal divinity," and says that he is called Iocauna and 
Guamaonocon. The first name seems to be allied to the " Ahone " 
that Strachey found among the Virginia Indians, for which Mr. Lang 
hopes that further evidence may be obtained. 38 But, unfortunately, 

35 Continuation of New Discovery, p. 65. ** History, etc., Vol. II, p. 434. 

w De Rebus Oceanicis (Coloniae, 1574), p. 103. 

3* Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2d ed., Vol. I, p. xxxix. 
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Peter Martyr talks overmuch to be a satisfactory witness for the 
defense of the " degeneration theory." " They hold that the deity 
has a mother (numen ipsum habere genetriceni) called by these five 
names." It is evident that the confession of belief in a unique, infi- 
nite, and omnipotent being must be a "doubting phrase," connected 
with the mood expressed by " Aindum," if it is to be harmonized with 
the belief that the deity has a mother, whose names are circumstantially 
recorded as Attabeira, Mamona, Guacarapita, Iiella, and Guimazoa. 
Perhaps Le Jeune, the observant Jesuit, threw some light on this per- 
plexing question, and on human nature in general, when he wrote : 
" The savages agree very readily with what you say, but they do not, for 
all that, cease to act upon their own ideas." * 

In an interesting -passage in Le Jeune's Relation, partly quoted 
by Mr. Lang, after the missionary had discovered the native belief in 
Atahocam, " the one who can do everything and who made the earth 
and the sky," we find that in the following year Le Jeune learned the 
significance of aindum: "I have already reported that the savages 
believed that a certain one named Atachocam had created the world." 
After a winter spent in intercourse with a " famous sorcerer " and an old 
man, he finds them retreating into the " dubitative mood " : "They 
did not know who was the first Author of the world — that it was perhaps 
Atahocham,but that was not certain ; that they only speak of Atahocam 
as one speaks of a thing so far distant (esloignie) that nothing sure 
can be known about it ; and, in fact, the word ' Nitatahokan ' in their 
language means, ' I relate a fable,' ' I am telling an old story,' invented 
for amusement {fait a plaisir)." +° This name Atahocam is the same 
as Atahauta which Hennepin, who "could not find any expression to 
signify the Deity," found to be the name of the Creator god of the 
" barbarians at the mouth of the river of St. Laurence." 4I 

But in the testimony of Beverly, the historian of Virginia (1705), 
we find the most aggravated instance of aindum. In order to obtain 
further information on the subject of the native religion, Beverly 
singles out an Indian of unusual intelligence and treats him with much 
courtesy. " After I had found him well warm'd (for unless they be 
surprized some way or other they will not talk freely of their religion) 
I ask'd him concerning their God, and what their Notions of him 

& Jesuit Relations, Vol. V, p. 151. 

*> Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 156, 157. 

** Continuation of New Discovery, p. 57. 
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were ?" The Indian's reply is given at length, and is most carefully 
and elaborately expressed. Part of it is as follows : 

He freely told me, that they believ'd God was universally beneficent, 
that his dwelling was in the Heavens above and that the influences of his 
Goodness reached to the earth beneath : that he was incomprehensible in his 
excellence and enjoy'd all possible Felicity, that his Duration was eternal, his 
Perfection boundless, and that he possesses everlasting indolence and 
ease, etc. 

Nothing could, apparently, be clearer testimony than that. But we 
are obliged to write aindum across the entire passage, when we turn 
back and note what was Beverly's genial method of getting his native 
theologian " well warm'd." 

I made much of him, seating him close by a large fire and giving him 
plenty of strong cyder, which I hop'd would make him good company and 
open hearted. After I had found him well warm'd ....** 

Is this a case of "In vino Veritas" ? Or is it probable that the "open- 
hearted," if not inebriated, Redskin was willing to give his assent to 
every question asked him, adding aindum the next morning ? 

The testimony of the missionaries of the United Brethren con- 
cerning the beliefs of the Delawares and Iroquois is later than most 
of those mentioned. Loskiel, in 1788, says: " The prevailing belief of 
all these nations is that there is one God, or, as they call him, one 
great and good Spirit, who has created the heavens and the earth." 
"They represent God as almighty and able to do as much good as he 
pleases." "Beside the Supreme Being, they believe in good and evil 
spirits, considering them as subordinate deities." 43 There seems to be 
a distinction in kind between the " Supreme Being " and both good 
and evil spirits, which bears against Spencer's "ghost theory," although, 
it is not irreconcilable with Tylor's more general theory of animism. 
Loskiel's testimony to the importation of the conception of the devil 
is interesting. " They seem to have no idea of the Devil, as the Prince 
of Darkness, before the Europeans came into the country." Loskiel 
also repudiates the view that adoration is paid to the inferior divinities. 
Sacrifices are made to the " Manittos," because God " does not require 
men to pay offerings or adoration immediately to him. He has, there- 
fore, made known his will in dreams, notifying to them what beings 
they have to consider as manittos, and what offerings to make to them." 

Summing up the examination of the testimony, we find that the 

* History of Virginia, 1705, pp. 169, 170. 

*$ History of Missions of United Brethren, etc., pp. 33 £. 
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earlier phase was the undue depreciation of the native beliefs. This 
was largely on account of ignorance of the language and the lack of 
external ceremonials. The secretiveness of the Indian led him to con- 
ceal his actual belief. His imitativeness and readiness to assume 
foreign customs aided in the misunderstanding. After this phase was 
passed, the opposite error of overestimation was natural. The acqui- 
escent temper of the Indian gave him the appearance of believing that 
to which he was only giving a momentary assent. The native agnos- 
ticism, indicated by doubting phrases as aindum, was not fairly 
appreciated and aided in the misunderstanding. The theological pro- 
clivities of most of the European witnesses helped this exaggeration 
of knowledge of divinity in the natural man. 

In relation to the general discussions about animism and the origin 
of religion, this examination shows that Mr. Lang and the degenera- 
tionists are in danger of exaggerating the definiteness and the con- 
clusiveness of the testimony. 44 As with the . belief in immortality, the 
knowledge of God is to be regarded more as an inference than as a 
reminiscence of the past. Mr. Lang has waged a successful warfare 
against the narrower animism of Spencer and Huxley, which is the 
old Euhemerism revived. Worship of dead chiefs and ancestors is 
not the only root of the religious sentiment. But animism in the 
broader sense, in which Tylor used it, is not bound to that one mode 
of development. The sense of awe, the feeling after the infinite, the 
recognition of mystery in nature, the causal inference, 45 and the meas- 
uring of all force, including omnipotence, in terms of the human 
will, 46 these, and the like, are characteristics of the savage, and of the 
sage, and of the saint. 

Henry Goodwin Smith. 

Lane Theological Seminary. 

"Tiele, in Theol. Jahresb., 1898, p. 445. 

« D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive People, pp. 44, 47. 

46 B. F. Cocker, Theistic Conception, etc., pp. 35-40, and Lindsay, Recent 
Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion, p. 92. 



